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THE OTTOMAN PRAYER RUGS 


CHARLES GRANT ELLIS 


Fig. 1 A Bursa prayer rug with ornate mihrab. Oster- 
reichisches Museum fiir angewandte Kunst, Vienna. T 8327. 


The most numerous, most varied and most attrac- 
tive group of classic prayer rugs that has come 
down to us is, by all odds, the Ottoman. These 
rugs fall quite naturally into two classes: those on 
a silk foundation, which we currently attribute to 
Bursa, and those on wool, which we credit to the 
looms of Cairo.' Neither class is lacking in interest. 

It is to be expected that the rugs of the first 
group are much finer in weave, since that is the 
nature of the Bursa production. Their drafting like- 
wise is much more careful and precise, and their 
color schemes, heightened by the use of cotton for 
white and light blue, depart from Cairene sobriety 
in favor of Anatolian good cheer. Four Bursa 
prayer rugs of varied designs, considered together, 
provide an excellent introduction to this series. 
Although their fields differ, they have the same del- 
icately drawn and graceful border stripe—on light 
blue cotton in three cases and on white in the 
fourth. They also share the same star-rosette guard 
stripes. 


The very well-known, ornate prayer rug in the 
Vienna museum (Fig. 1) ? has an elaborate horse- 
shoe arch, quarter-roundels in the lower corners, 
and a wine red mihrab, densely filled with lancet 
leaves and flowers. In contrast, although the frag- 
mentary, pieced-together rug from the Mosque of 
Sultan Ahmed, now in the Museum of Turkish and 
Islamic Art at Istanbul (Fig. 2),° has had a some- 
what similar arch, its dark olive green field appar- 
ently has been left perfectly plain. In the somewhat 
shattered, but still beautiful prayer rug in East 
Berlin (Fig. 3), a similar prayer arch is carried 
upon two patterned columns, which stand out 
against the ground of solid red. In the fourth, a Bal- 
lard gift to the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 
4),° six columns of the same type, four of which 
are paired, support a triple arch. The wider central 
space between these is dark green; the two outer, 
the usual wine red. All are again monochrome, save 
for a small hanging lamp in the central niche and 
a bouquet of varied blossoms along the lower edge 
of each of the three spaces between the columns. 

It is quite a thankless task to try to distinguish 
the proper chronology of these rugs. The Vienna 
rug has the most graceful arch form, but its inner- 
most guard band is lacking. The bases of the col- 
umns in the Berlin rug are a bit more convincing 
than those in the Ballard rug, but otherwise the 
columns are very much alike. The cross-panel 
above the arches in the latter rug might be consid- 
ered a relatively late feature, but it is apparently a 
carry-over from the Mamluk rugs, and indeed is to 
be seen in the sole surviving prayer rug from that 
period, in East Berlin (Fig. 5),° as well. Until our 
knowledge increases, then, we may simply consider 
these as representing the four main ]6th century 
types of the Ottoman prayer rugs of Bursa. 

The field design of the Vienna rug is shared by 
two others: a rug in the Walters Gallery in Balti- 
more (Fig. 6)? and a piece, which has lost its outer 
guard stripe, in the collection of Joseph V. 
McMullan of New York (Fig. 7). This is one of a 
series of inter-related patterns which may well have 
been drawn up in one place of carpet manufacture 
and supplied to others in the form of cartoons, 
rather than resulting from the mere copying in one 
place of a carpet woven in another. For instance, 
in a sizeable carpet, constructed in the Cairene 
fashion, in the Metropolitan Museum,® a Blumen- 
thal gift, a portion of this pattern that extends out 
just beyond the drooping stems, loaded with rosette 
blossoms, is used as a reversing mirror repeat 
down the length of the field, together with the 
same quarter-rounds, which are combined as neces- 
sary into half-rounds and full rounds. The joins of 
the repeat are masked by roundels of another type. 


Fig. 2. A Bursa prayer 
rug with plain mihrab 
Tiirk ve Islam Eserleri 
Miizesi, Istanbul. 775. 


This results in a layout of these small round me- 
dallions which might be considered as being in the 
Turkoman manner, in which major and minor 
“guls” form diagonal rows, but alternate within 
these. Similar arrangements are seen in “Holbein” 
and “Lotto” rugs, and show relationships to the 
Timurid rugs of Persia, which have been illus- 
trated in the miniature paintings.’° In this case 
however the circular forms of the “guls” borrow 
from Chinese historic practice in rugs and the 
knotty, fungoid cloud-scrolls which appear in them 
are likewise Chinese in derivation. The border and 
guard stripes of this Blumenthal carpet are like 
those of the Bursa prayer rug at Baltimore (Fig. 6). 

A much larger section of the same field pattern 
forms the mirror repeat of a medallion rug in the 
Museum of Decorative Arts in Paris, the large 
palmette being crowded and stunted by the central 
medallion. Here the quarter-rounds no longer form 
a part of the allover pattern, but are rough quar- 
ters of the centerpiece and have been moved out to 
the corners of the field. Many other instances of 
this pattern could be given, such as a sadly 
reduced and pieced fragment in the Metropolitan 
Museum, parts of which doubtless exist in other 
places,” and the increasingly degenerate Victoria 
and Albert and Vienna carpets,* in both of which 
the place of the roundel in the prayer rug version 
is assumed by the chaplet of little palmettes, bor- 


Fig. 3 A Bursa prayer rug with its arch on columns. 


Islamisches Museum, (East) Berlin, 89,156. 
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Fig. 4 A Bursa prayer rug with a triple arch. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 22.100.51. Gift of 
James F, Ballard, 1922. 
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Fig. 5 The only Mamluk prayer rug known to survive. 
Islamisches Museum, (East) Berlin, 88,30. 


rowed from a_ different well-known Ottoman 
design.1* All of the rugs mentioned have been of 
the Bursa type, finely woven upon silk warps. Cair- 
ene examples upon woolen warps include another 
Metropolitan Museum piece and one owned by the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington (on loan 
to the Textile Museum) .*® 

Around the “head and shoulders” arch of the 
Vienna prayer rug, perhaps imitated from tilework, 
the light blue arabesques create quarter-quatrefoils 
in the very corners of the spandrels and half-finials 
along the sides, which are reserved in yellow, while 
the scrolling vinework passes backward and for- 
ward with no regard to the contours of these sec- 
ondary figures. The arch itself finishes off with 
pendants in lieu of capitals, and the quarter-rounds 
in the lower corners of the field are ornamented 
with the curious, “knotted” cloudbands. 

The Baltimore prayer rug (Fig. 6) has almost 
exactly the same arch and field as the one at 
Vienna, but the drafting of the details now appears 
less precise, due to extensive repairs along the 
center line, resulting in passages that look a bit 
awkward. Border and guards, as has already been 
stated, are like those of the large Metropolitan 
Museum carpet °—presumably a Cairo product— 
and this border stripe occurs again in a superlative 
Metropolitan Museum rug of the Bursa type, from 
the Ballard Collection.* This border combines 
transverse palmettes of a set type, having somewhat 
weedy floral decoration, with sweeping S-shaped 
cloudbands that interweave with flowering vine 
scrolls whose reverse sweep complements them 
nicely. The half-pendants are not present in the 
shoulders of the arch. 

In the McMullan rug (Fig. 7), the field design 
reverts to the greater care shown in the Vienna 
model. The border offers a version of a pattern 
otherwise unfamiliar in the Bursa rugs, but quite 
common among the Ottoman carpets of Cairo. In 
its combination of transverse palmettes with paired 
lancet leaves, it may well reflect a mutual (Herat? ) 
design ancestry with a border often found in the 
Agra or Deccan carpets which were formerly 
known as “Indo-Ispahan”.1? The surviving inner 
guard stripe is similar to that of the.Baltimore rug, 
except for its coloring. The tonality of this rug is 
much darker than that of the two rugs which so 
resemble it, this impression being accentuated by 
the fact that no cotton is present in the pile. This 
rug may be from a different shop from the others, 
or it may even be from a different centre entirely. 


Fig. 6 A Bursa prayer rug with ornate mihrab. The 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 81.4. 


Fig. 7 A Turkish prayer rug with ornate mihrab. Collec- 
tion of Joseph V. McMullan. 


The fragmentary rug at Istanbul (Fig. 2) has 
had its numerous progeny among later prayer rugs 
—so numerous as to suggest that it had been a 
common type. Nevertheless, the only rug that must 
be considered with it at this point is one in West 
Berlin (Fig. 8).1* Both of these rugs have olive or 
yellow-green monochrome grounds, behind which 
runs weft dyed green, as would be natural in such 
case. In form and decoration the arch of the West 
Berlin rug carries through to perfection the shat- 
tered remnants of the arch in Istanbul, and yet its 
field is much narrower than in any of the other 
Ottoman prayer rugs. The elements of the side 
borders are more compressed than usual, and an 
eccentric lancet leaf has been introduced at the 
field side of each large rosette, taking the normal 
position of two sprays of hyacinth. We cannot tell 
if this feature has occurred in the Istanbul piece, 
for that part of its border no longer exists. No 
lines of demarcation appear between the principal 
border stripe and the guards. No cotton is used in 
the pile and the color scheme is unusually hard, 
the border being a dark maroon and the spandrels 


ocher yellow. Two small rectangles intrude upon 
the upper border. One of these bears characters 
which have been interpreted as a chronogram indi- 
cating the date 1610/11. The message of the other 
rectangle has been erased through reknotting. This 
rug also does not give the effect of being a charac- 
teristic Bursa piece, and may be from a different 
Turkish center. 

The “parti” in which two columns appear to 
support the arch, as seen in the prayer rug in East 
Berlin (Fig. 3), offers more surviving members. 
An example, once supremely beautiful, still exists 
as five fragments mounted together in the Museum 
of Decorative Arts in Budapest (Fig. 9).19 A com- 
paratively late version, worn but more complete 
than the Berlin rug, seems to have passed some 
years ago from the collection of Mrs. William H. 
Moore through the New York market and into 
other hands unknown (Fig. 10).?° A small piece of 
a fourth, with dark brown ground, is in the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art (Fig. 11).7! The first three 
have fields of wine red; all four share the usual 
Bursa prayer rug border and guard stripe patterns. 
Differences of coloring naturally produce varied 
effects, the border being ivory in the Berlin rug, 
yellow in the Moore, light green in Budapest, wine 
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Fig. 8 A Turkish prayer rug with plain mihrab. Museum 
fiir Islamische Kunst, (West) Berlin, 15,64. 


red at Cleveland. The light green spandrels of the 
Berlin prayer rug offer a scheme of slender 
branches which bear palmettes, small rosettes, and 
several varieties of flowers in profile. At Budapest 
the horseshoe curve of the arch is less pronounced, 
and the ivory spandrels show stringy vines whose 
floral motives are quite undeveloped. 


Fig. Ll Fragment 
from an Ottoman 
prayer rug. The 
Cleveland Museum . 
of Art. 27.375. Pur- 
chase from the. J.° 
H. Wade Fund. 
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Fig. 9 A Bursa prayer rug with columnar mihrab. Ipar- 
miiveszeti Muzeum, Budapest. 15.691 (After Vegh and 
Layer) 


Fig. 10 A Turkish prayer rug with columnar mihrab. ; 
Formerly in the collection of Mrs. William H. Moore. Cour- Fig. lla A “Polonaise” silk Persian rug. Textile Museum 
tesy of Dr. Maurice S. Dimand. Collection. R 33.5.4. 
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12 “The Prayer Rug of Sultan Ahmed 1.” Topkapu Saray Museum, Istanbul, 2/6774. Spuhler photo. 
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“Benguiat” Ottoman prayer rug. Textile Museum Collection. 1967.24.1. 
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Fig. 13° The 


Fig. 14 A Cairene prayer rug with chaplet of palmettes. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 17.120.137. 
Bequest of Isaac D. Fletcher, 1917. 
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Fig. 16 A late Cairene prayer rug with chaplet of 
palmettes. Vienna art market. (After Troll). : 
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Fig. 


15 The Russian counterpart of the Fletcher prayer 
rug. State Hermitage Museum, Leningrad, VT 1543. 
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Fig. 17 An Ottoman prayer rug with “wreath” and floral 


ground. Collection of Prince Liechtenstein. (After Sarre 
and Martin) 


The arch form of the Moore prayer rug (Fig. 
10) is much less graceful than that of the Berlin 
rug (Fig. 3), but the Budapest rug’s, when com- 
plete, may have resembled it. The spandrels take 
on a millefleurs effect, the tiny blossoms, placed 
much as at Budapest, showing up more promi- 
nently against the dark ground behind them. A 
hanging lamp, rather similar to that of the Ballard 
prayer rug (Fig. 4), is placed in the head of the 
arch, and here too we have a cross-panel above the 
arch, which has also been the case in the ruined 
rug at Budapest. Its pattern, in two panels, is a 
lacy and very complex reciprocal. The Cleveland 
rug has had no panel, but the spandrel decor, on a 
ground of light blue cotton, was evidently similar 
to that of the Moore rug. Unless further pieces of 
it should turn up, it will be impossible to say 
whether or not it had the columns with leafy capi- 
tals, the diamond-inlay shafting and the perspec- 
tive, stilted bases which we see in the other three 
rugs. 

With its subdivided field, the Ballard prayer rug 
(Fig. 4) is echoed in several surviving Cairene 
prayer rugs, rather than in any of its own class. Its 
cross-panel shows four small, domed turrets, again 
in modified perspective, together with a row of 
little cypress trees which occupy the embrasures of 
a reciprocal battlement, whose merlons assume a 
form that resembles the head and shoulders arches 
of the other Bursa prayer designs, This type of cren- 
ellation may show a distant relationship with the 
“cloud” ornamentation of Northeastern Asia, which 
seems to be reflected in the Lamaistic pillar rugs of 
Mongolia ** and the upper panels of those Turko- 
man prayer rugs which we call Kizil-Ayak or 
Saryk.?* The four little cupolas, on the other hand, 
may mark this as a royal, or even a divine 
entrance,”* expressing symbolically the same sense 
as the inscription that occupies the same position 
in a Textile Museum prayer rug design which will 
be taken up farther on: “This is the gate of the 
Lord”. It might be added here that if the use of 
arches in an architectural manner appears to be a 
novelty in carpet designing, this had already 
occurred much earlier in Egypt, in slip-loop rugs 
of the Late Classic Period, now coming to light 
from excavations.?® Still, the separation in time 
militates against this having constituted a tradition. 

The all-wool, S-spun prayer rugs, attributed to 
Cairo, fall into two groups. The first and more 
numerous of these, in seven examples, appears 
most closely related to the Vienna group of the 
Bursa prayer rugs (Fig. 1). All show the same 
horseshoe arch form in varying stages of a degen- 
eration in which the shoulders become enlarged; 
the arch above these is broadened and flattened, 
losing the charming little crown that marked the 
peak in the Vienna group. The quarter-quatrefoils 
and demi-pendants persist in the spandrels, but 
their attractiveness has been diminished, the pen- 
dant having been changed over into a lobed half- 
round, while the arabesque vinework has lost its 
coherence and become fragmentary. The quarter- 
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roundels in the lower corners have been replaced 
by quarters of an interesting quatrefoil form whose 
lobes are rendered dissimilar by the slashing curve 
which opens an asymmetrical space between them. 
Oddly, it is among the “Polonaise” silk rugs of 
Central Persia that we again find this form, as in 
the central medallion and the cornerpieces of a rug 
of this sort in the Textile Museum (Fig. 11A) or 
the cornerpieces of another in Berlin.”® 

The best drawn, and likely the oldest of these 
rugs is said to have been the personal prayer rug 
of Sultan Ahmed I and it now belongs to the Top- 
kapu Saray Museum in Istanbul (Fig. 12).?’ It has 
a sage green field, plain except for a beautifully 
designed long, pointed oval in its center, reserving 
a wine red area and ornamented with the most 
graceful of plume-like lancet leaves and varied 
blossoms. Similar devices often occur in the Isnik 
tile panels.”® 

This floral oval wreath is repeated in a broader 
and more pedestrian format, reserving light blue, 
in a rug which was recently purchased by the Tex- 
tile Museum from French & Co. (Fig. 13).”° In 
1925 it had appeared in a Benguiat auction, its cat- 
alogue description indicating that it had come from 
a “mosque in Southern Spain”.®° In the spandrels, 
the quarter-quatrefoils and half-roundels no longer 
contain vinework, but show a fine-scale checkering. 
The most remarkable addition is a rather large 
lamp, hung in the crown of the arch in such a way 
that its chains penetrate guard band and guard 
stripe, seemingly attached to the edge of the border 
stripe itself. 

A second prayer rug in the Metropolitan 
Museum, a Fletcher bequest (Fig. 14),°1 together 
with its well-nigh exact duplicate in the State Her- 
mitage Museum in Leningrad (Fig. 15) * and a 
third rug, at one time in the Vienna market (Fig. 
16),°° show the same arch and quarter-medallions, 
but their red fields are closely covered by the set 
pattern of palmette and lancet leaf ornament that 
features a chaplet of eight small palmettes, sur- 
rounding a larger rosette, and that is so often seen 
in other Cairene Ottoman rugs.’* In these three 
rugs the chaplet assumes a prominent, central 
place. From this position it has been ousted by the 
oval floral wreath in a prayer rug that was shown 
by Prince Liechtenstein at Munich in 1910 (Fig. 
17),** and in another prayer rug in West Berlin 
(Fig. 18).%° In the rug from the Liechtenstein 
Collection particularly, the wreath, which has much 
the same decor as in the Benguiat rug, again seems 
much more slender, delicate and airy. In the Berlin 
rug too many rosettes appear too prominently, but 
in the Liechtenstein piece a portion of the pattern 
has been offset so as to bring a single rosette into 
ithe niche head, and this is not made so large as to 
be obtrusive. In the Fletcher rug and its pair espe- 
cially, the four secondary rosettes have found good 
locations. 

In four of these seven prayer rugs the border 
assumes the usual palmette and lancet patterning 
that we have already seen in the McMullan rug 


and 
floral ground. Museum fiir Islamische Kunst, (West) Berlin. 
77,321. 


Fig. 18 An Ottoman prayer rug with “wreath” 


(Fig. 7). If the ethereal palmette, rosette and 
lancet border is normal for the Bursa prayer rugs, 
this more prosaic version will seem characteristic 
for those of Cairo. In the Sultan Ahmed and Liech- 
tenstein rugs its ground is red; in the Benguiat, 
black-brown, erosive and somewhat a handicap to 
the rug’s appearance; in the Vienna market rug, 
“brownish yellow”. The West Berlin rug and the 
Fletcher and Hermitage pair have, as a border 
stripe, a profusion of characteristic blossoms from 
the Ottoman repertoire, including wild tulips, car- 
nations, hyacinths and cabbage roses. This pattern 
will sometimes be found on other contemporary 
Egyptian rugs.** In both of the prayer rugs it is on 
a ground of black-brown. All seven of these rugs 
have rosette guard stripes. If we can assume, from 
the grace of its central wreath and the better pro- 
portions of its layout, that the Sultan Ahmed Top- 
kapu rug dates from the first quarter of the 17th 
century, the Liechtenstein piece may have been 
made in the second quarter and the rest in mid- 
century or later, the stubby rug from the Vienna 
market perhaps the latest. Older Cairene prayer 
rugs of this type do not seem to have survived. 

The second group of Cairene Ottoman prayer 
rugs is very small, consisting of one exceptional 
rug and two exceptional fragments. The complete 
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rug is in Washington, in the Textile Museum (Fig. 
19) *” and was formerly in the Yerkes Collection. 
It has been called the “Synagogue Rug” because of 
its inscription in Hebrew: “This is the gate of the 
Lord through which the righteous enter”. A pair of 
columns, similar to those of the Bursa rugs, but 
with different inlaid decoration reproduced, on 
each side of the field support a single round arch. 
Between the column bases, across the foot of the 
field spreads lively floral decoration as in the Bal- 
lard prayer rug (Fig. 4). Above this, a narrow 
cross-panel carries the lettering in two sections. 
The center of the upper border, which has the 
usual Cairene stripe on green, is interrupted in a 
most extraordinary way by a small domical canopy 
with a flaming red outline, the “divine tent” °° 
which reinforces the inscribed words in the precise 
definition of this archway as the entrance to para- 
dise. In the center of the field, below the arch, is 
an enormous chalice, which bears nine hanging 
lamps in two rows upon its surface. Above the 
chalice lies a lonesome plant with three blossoms.®* 

Attention has been focused quite recently upon 
the two fragmentary columnar Cairene prayer rugs. 
The first of these is in the East Berlin museum.*? It 
includes the lower part of a red field, with the 
lower portions of four ivory columns upon complex 
bases, with some of the border. There is a row of 
tulips across the bottom of the field, and above this 
row is a ground-patterning of tiny lightning-flashes 
in staggered ranks, with a tiny spot above and 
below each flash, such as we find in a well-known 
group of five small Ottoman medallion rugs in 
London, East Berlin and elsewhere.*! Possibly this 
fragment represents a prayer version of that partic- 
ular medallion design, for the border pattern is the 
same, and there is the lower edge of a central fea- 
ture which could have been a small medallion, or 
again a “wreath”. Between the tulips at the base of 
the field are little, isolated Mamluk “umbrella 
leaves”, and similar leaves occur also in the center 
of the inscription panel of the “Synagogue Rug”. 
From the persistence of this typical Mamluk fea- 
ture one might assume that these prayer rugs were 
made soon after the Ottoman conquest of Cairo (in 
1517), but the crudities of arch and arabesques in 
one rug and the type of border seen in the other 
point rather to the 17th century. 

The second fragment, almost the complete left 
side of a prayer rug, is in the Museum of Art in 
Bucharest (Fig. 20).‘? Like the previous fragment, 
it has a field of red between ivory columns on high 
bases, flowers between these bases, and the same 
border of large palmettes and rosettes upon a 
double vine. The triple arch has a simpler treat- 
ment than in the Ballard rug, with a flowing ara- 
besque arrangement in the spandrel which provides 
a likely prototype for the arabesque leaves that one 
finds in this position in so many later Transyl- 
vanian and Anatolian columnar rugs. The central 
arch is decidedly higher than the others, and all 
have round heads and are stilted. The cross-panel 
above the arches has also been less complex than 


Fig. 19 The “Synagogue Rug” with Hebrew inscription and canopy. Textile Museum Collection. R 16.4.4. 


that of the Ballard piece, but there has been some 
sort of architectural feature above the central arch, 
which seems to have extended up into the border. 
However, not enough of this is left to support theo- 
ries as to its nature. This rug too may date from 


the first half of the 17th century. 
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Under the Ottoman rulers the looms of Cairo also 
produced multiple or row prayer rugs, the so-called 
“saphs”, for the mosques. A 1674 inventory of the 
Yeni Walide Mosque in Istanbul ** listed a number 
of Egyptian carpets of this nature, ranging from 
ten to 132 mihrabs or niches for individual believ- 


Fig. 20 A colum- 
nar prayer rug of 
influential type. Art 
Museum of the So- 
cialist Republic of 
Romania, Bucha- 
rest. No. 790. 


ers. It is tempting but fruitless to associate with 
this source the fragmentary remnants of a Cairene 
saph ** which has recently come to light and which 
deserves more ample publication at a later date. 
This carpet has had fifteen mihrabs in three rows, 
and these have had plain grounds which variably 
were of red, dark green, dark blue, orange-yellow 


or dark brown. Each mihrab had a crudely shaped 


arch with poorly drawn ivory arabesques filling 
red spandrels, a large hanging lamp and a stumpy 
pilaster on each side with chamfered capital and 
base and chevron ornamentation of its shaft. The 
border is missing, except for the guard stripe, 
which also separates the mihrabs. This shows 
rosettes that are alternately blue or ivory, with 
floral detail between them.‘® The mihrabs vary 
greatly in width, and considering the other evi- 
dences of degeneracy, the carpet must be late 17th 
century in date. It seems strange to find white 
cotton in the pile of a carpet which otherwise 
seems characteristically Cairene. 


Fig. 22 Fragment from an Ushak multiple prayer rug. Textile Museum Collection. R 34.00.7. 
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Fig. 23. An Ushak multiple prayer rug. In possession of Michele Campana in Milan in 1964. 


It is equally interesting to trace some of the 
derivatives from these Ottoman designs. Among 
several fragmentary multiple prayer rugs, brought 
into the Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art in 
Istanbul from the Mosque of Sultan Selim at 
Edirne, there is one with two complete niches and 
the remnants of others, all with dark blue ground, 
in two rows (Fig. 21).** A large fragment, includ- 
ing most of three niches, from a similar carpet is 
in the Textile Museum in Washington (Fig. 22).*” 
A third, rebuilt as a complete carpet with ten 
niches in two rows, was in the possession of Mich- 
ele Campana of Milan in 1964 (Fig. 23) .*° These 
carpets seem to have been made at Ushak in Ana- 
tolia, to judge by their coloring and construction. 
Probably they provided an inexpensive 18th cen- 
tury alternative, retaining a reminiscence of the 
Bursa palette. Each mihrab, or arched panel, 
reproduces, in somewhat debased terms, an Otto- 
man prayer rug design, whose arch must have 
resembled that of the Kast Berlin Bursa rug (Fig. 
3), with much the same spandrel treatment, yet 
with a floral wreath and lamp like those of the 
Benguiat rug (Fig. 13), the field filled with 
branches of densely packed white rosettes of a sort 
familiar in Isnik tile panels,** but not as yet in any 
Ottoman prayer rug example known. The borders 
also apparently reproduce in coarse terms an Otto- 
man floral pattern no longer seen in originals. 
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Another of the Edirne fragments now in the 
Istanbul museum (Fig. 24) °° shows two and a half 
panels of a carpet whose niches closely resemble 
those of the rugs previously discussed, except that 
the ornament in the blue spandrels has been based 
on arabesques, as in the Vienna prayer rug (Fig. 
1), while the red ground is filled with misshapen 
plamettes and lancet leaves which might again be 
derived from the Vienna design, unless from a sim- 


pler type, now lost. 
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Fig. 24 Fragment from an Ushak multiple prayer rug. 
Tiirk ve Islam Eserleri Miizesi, Istanbul. 776. 


Fig. 25 Fragmen- 
tary Mogul Indian 
multiple prayer rug. 
Museum fir Islam- 
ische Kunst, (West) 
Berlin, 1-66/62. 


The most startling comparison must be with the 
very remarkable, fragmentary, multiple prayer rug 
which has passed in recent years from the Sarre 
Collection to the West Berlin museum (Fig. 25) .°* 
Parts of six panels remain, in three levels. Enough 
is retained of four of these mihrabs to enable their 
designs to be reconstructed. These four have horse- 
shoe arches, albeit pointed ones, the spandrels filled 
with delicate arabesque vinework, easier to follow 
than in the Vienna prayer rug. In the arch heads 
are such geometric ornaments as might substitute 
for a lamp. In the central pair of niches, moreover, 
are lobed ovals that are comparable with the floral 
wreath of the Benguiat Ottoman prayer rug (Fig. 
13), while the lower corners are occupied by quar- 
ters of the same quatrefoil medallion as in that 
piece, but with these turned sideways. This is more 
like the form of the alternate half-medallions of the 
Textile Museum “Polonaise” rug (Fig. 11A) or the 
centerpiece of the “Polonaise” mentioned as being 
in East Berlin.’* Upon the plain field of each of 
these niches, around the oval, lies a ring of small 
rosettes, perhaps a reference to more ample floral 
ornamentation in some original Turkish rug upon 
which these elements have been based. This carpet 
has been described as 16th century Persian, but its 
color selection and distribution are surely Mogul 
Indian. That being the case, a 17th century date 
would seem more logical. If various design ele- 
ments have been borrowed from some imported 
Ottoman Turkish model, so has the color scheme, 
which differs from panel to panel. The design, 
however, differs from row to row. This was not 
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Fig. 26 A Mogul prayer rug of exceptional quality. Col- 
lection of Jean Pincket in Belgium. (Formerly Engel-Gros 


Collection), 


true in the later multiple prayer rugs from Ushak 
(Fig. 23), whose panels are homogeneous in color 
and pattern. 

The concepts of Turkish prayer rugs having 
been brought to India and of Ottoman influence 
upon Mogul rug design will seem less remarkable 
when we realize that architects and other function- 
aries from Istanbul were very active among the 
Moguls.** As the progression of Indian prayer rug 
designs unfolds, Ottoman influence is less of a 
factor. We may think that we see it in the “head 
and shoulders” arches of the lovely Engel-Gros 
Mogul prayer rug, (Fig. 26) ** now in Belgium, its 
ivory spandrels reflecting the “pietra dura” work 
seen in contemporary Indian architecture, and its 
stalwart cousin in the McMullan Collection.®* Per- 
haps the two little flowering plants in the lower 
corners of their fields hark back to such floral dis- 
plays as those at the bases of the Ballard and 
“Synagogue” rugs (Figs. 4, 19), Can the guard 
stripes of the Engel-Gros rug have been based upon 
the rosette stripes which were so common in the 
Ottoman pieces? An Indian “saph” with seven 
arches, until recently in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection, (Fig. 27) °° shows stumpy columns with 
chamfered bases, very reminiscent of those of the 
Ottoman “saph”, trefoiled arches and an alterna- 


tion of rich floral displays within the mihrabs. By 
the time that we reach the delicate millefleurs 
(Kashmir?) Indian prayer rugs in Vienna and in 
the McMullan Collection (Fig. 28) ®* little influ- 
ence from the Vienna Ottoman prayer rug’s 
design (Fig. 1) remains except the elaborate floral 
arrangement and the S-chain guard. bands, unless 
the vase that appears in some of these Indian rugs 
recalls the wreath of the Benguiat rug’s mihrab 
(Fig. 13). However, with the combination of vase 
and elaborate plant form, resting upon an eleva- 
tion, we have returned to the symbolism of the 
Mamluk prayer rug in Berlin (Fig. 5). 

The floral wreath device was not limited to 
prayer rug use. It appears in an Ottoman rug of 
ordinary format, with handsome cornerpieces, 
amid the Bernheimer stock *’ and in another, much 
more degenerate, that was once in the Vienna 
market.** A double row of them appears in a 
curious long rug formerly in the J. Goldschmidt 
Collection in Berlin.®® It was taken up in a host of 
later Transylvanian rugs, stylized in various dia- 
mond shapes °° and then in more recent “Berga- 
mas” of one popular series.** 

The triple arch, columns and reciprocal cross- 
panel of the Ballard prayer rug were adopted in 
many Turkish weaving centers as a general fash- 
ion. The miscellaneous results are ordinarily 
lumped as “Ladiks”, although with other patterns 
such weavings might have been assigned to Tran- 
sylvania, or else to the Ghiordes, Kulah or Konia 
districts. The same cross-panel was taken up in 
many true late 18th and 19th century Ladik prayer 
rugs, along with a triple quality in the nature of 
the arch,** and the panel alone, with a single, 
stepped arch, even in the Mudjurs.“ The little 
cupolas have long since disappeared and thé 
cypresses have been replaced by complex tulip 
stems and finally by darts. 

An arch resting upon a single column at each 
side of the mihrab, with a single cross-panel above, 
as in ‘the Moore and the Budapest prayer rugs 
(Figs. 10, 9), became a favorite arrangement for 
prayer rugs with horseshoe arches which we might 
attribute to Transylvania © or, with two cross-pan- 
els and straight-sided, haunched arches, to 


Fig. 27 A Mogul Indian multiple 
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prayer rug. Formerly in 
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the Dumbarton Oaks Collection. 
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Fig. 28 An Indian (Kashmir?) millefleurs prayer rug. 
Collection of Joseph V. McMullan. 


Ghiordes.°° The haunch may become an impost in 
the Kulah version, the columns replaced by flat 
ornamental bands.** In the Transylvanian product 
the bases of the columns may be supplanted by 
elaborate tiny ewers.°* The Istanbul prayer rug’s 


model with a plain field (Fig. 3) has become the 


prototype for a long series of Ghiordes, Melas and 
Konia prayer rugs,® as well as several types of 
Transylvanians.’° Usually the Ghiordes will have 
two cross-panels; the Melas none; the Konias per- 
haps will have one. In the Melas prayer rugs the 
“head and shoulders” arch has assumed a charac- 
teristic rectilinear form.?! However, in the more 
pretentious 19th and 20th century prayer rugs of 
Hereke and Kumkapu, made for the Court and 
then commercially, the arch form reverts to curvi- 
linear, horseshoe shapes.” 

The elaborate floral display of the Vienna and 
Baltimore rug fields (Figs. 1, 6) has had less influ- 
ence. In a very hard, impoverished form, it 
appears in certain late Ushak prayer rugs, and 
then in one variety of the “Rhodian” or 
“Kumurji” Kulahs of the 19th century. As a 
skimpy, straggly bush, it persists in an occasional 
Ladik or Mudjur prayer rug: the so-called “tree of 
life’.7! Portions of it, however, expanded into a 
limited repeat, fill the field of carpets in the so- 
called “Smyrna” pattern.”® 

The feathery, characteristic palmette and rosette 
border of the Bursa prayer rugs continued to be 
very popular. Through the Ghiordes prayer rugs of 
the 19th century, where it has been seen most 
often,’® it goes on into the Panderma and Tabriz 
copies of the 20th."* Used for at least one series of 
large Ushak carpets,”* it will be found in several 


NOTES 


1 Kiihnel and Bellinger 1957: pp. 79 ff., chart. 

2 Osterr. Museum fiir angewandte Kunst T8327. For a 
color plate see Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-28: Vol. I, Pl. 56, 
or Erdmann 1960: Pl. VII. 60” X 3/10” (183 X 117 cm.). 
Warp: S2Z green silk. Weft: 2 shoots of red silk. Alternate 
warps depressed. Pile: 2-strand wool and. ivory and light 
blue cotton, in Senna knotting open to the left. 19 horiz. 
by 18 vert., or 350 knots to the sq. in. (Data mostly after 
Siegfried Troll). 

3No. 775. A small color plate in Aslanapa 1961: Pl. X. 
60” X 2/4” (182 X 72cm.). Warp: Z-spun green silk. 
Weft: Z-spun red silk. Pile: wool and ivory and light blue 
cotton. 2044 horiz. by 19 vert., or 385 knots to the sq. in. 
(Data after Sherare Yetkin). 

4Islamisches Museum 89,156. 5/8” X 4/2” (172 X 127 
em.). Warp: Z2S ivory silk, end-dipped green. Weft: 2 
shoots of U flame-colored silk. Alternate warps much de- 
pressed. Pile: 2S and S2Z wool; 2Z ivory and pale blue 
cotton in Senna knotting open to the left. 20 horiz. by 16 
vert. or 320 knots to the sq. in. At sides, weft returned 
around a cable of 2 warps plied Z. Woven bottom first. 

5 22.100.51. For a color plate see Dilley 1931: Pl. XLIX. 
56” X 4/2” (c. 168 X 127cm.). Warp: Z2S and U2Z pale 
yellow silk. Weft: 2 shoots of U red silk. Alternate warps 
depressed. Pile: 2S wool and 2Z ivory and light blue cotton 
in Senna knotting open to the left. 18 horiz. by 16 vert., or 
288 knots to the sq. in. Woven bottom first. 

6Islamisches Museum 88,30. 5/4” X 3/11” (162 X 120 
cm.) Warp: S4Z ivory wool, end-dipped light green. Weft: 
2 shoots of 3S light yellow wool. Pile: 2S and 3S wool in 
Senna knotting open to the left. 10 horiz. by 12 vert., or 120 
knots to the sq. in. At the sides, weft returned around two 
cables of 3 warps plied S, with 3S and 4S red wool over- 
casting. Woven bottom first. Six-color pile. The mihrab, 
inner border and cross-panel are red; spandrels blue; 
border light bluish-green; cloudbands yellow; arch ivory; 
some black-brown outlines. 
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variations in Transylvanian prayer rugs’ and, 
becoming more and more degenerate, in the fields 
of Anatolian divan covers from the past hundred 
years.®° 

The octagonal-star rosette guard stripes became 
an especial favorite in Transylvanian rugs of sev- 
eral kinds,®* and the floral bouquet border of the 
Fletcher prayer rug appears in an occasional exam- 
ple from the same source, too.*? It is conceivable 
that the Cairo palmette and lancet leaf border, as 
seen in the Topkapu and: Benguiat prayer rugs 
(Figs. 12, 13), lives on, with many changes, in a 
palmette border with claw-like, tri-cleft leaves, 
which occurs in Ushak medallion rugs,** Tran- 
sylvanians®** and in recent Melas prayer rugs.*° 
However, this can scarcely be determined now, with 
intermediate stages not in sight. 

Doubtless the entire range of Turkish prayer 
rugs, whether of Anatolian or of European manu- 
facture, is dependent in some way or another upon 
the fine prayer rugs of the Ottoman era for lay- 
outs, patterns, details. Even the use of cotton for 
whites in the pile is carried over into the Ghiordes, 
eventually to an unsatisfactory degree, although the 
silk retreats from the foundation into the side 
finish and is eventually eliminated. There can be 
little of value in the Turkish prayer rug that the 
Ottoman prayer rug has not either provided or 
foreseen. 


7No. 81.4. 511” X 4/1” (c.180 X 126 cm.). Warp: Z2S 
yellow silk. Weft: 2 shoots of U red silk. Warps on two 
levels. Pile: 3S wool and 3Z ivory and light blue cotton, 
in Senna knotting open to the left. 19 horiz. by 20 vert., or 
380 knots to the sq. in. Woven bottom first. 

8 For a color plate see McMullan 1965: Pl. 4, 6/0” X 3/7” 
(c. 183 X 110 cm.). Warp: S2Z yellow silk. Weft: 2 shoots 
of 2S red silk. Alternate warps depressed. Pile: 35 wool, 
in Senna knotting open at the left. 20 horiz. by 18 vert., or 
360 knots to the sq. in. (M. H. Beattie count). Certain 
knots are blends of blue-green with yellow-green. 

9 41.190.257. Ellis 1962: Fig. 3; Dimand 1935; Fig. 13. 
This carpet has a Bursa pattern, although the construction 
is like that of the Cairene rugs. 

10 For “Holbein” and “Lotto” rugs: Erdmann 1960: Fig. 
25, Pl. I. For Timurid Persian rug patterns: Briggs 1940: 
Figs. 22, 25, 29, 33, 42, 53 etc., the arrangement masked in 
some cases by connecting knots and other elements. 

117861. Erdmann 1962: Fig. 47. This is a Bursa rug. 

12 22.100.55. Kelley and Gentles 1947: No. 32. Also: 
Textile Museum R 34.33.2, R 34.33.3. Kiihnel and Bellinger 
1957: Pl. XXXV, XXXVI; formerly New York art market. 
American Art Association 1925: No. 9, etc. 

18 Victoria and Albert Museum 476-1883. Erdmann 1960: 
Fig. 136. Osterr. Museum fiir angewandte Kunst T8333. 
Schlosser 1963: Fig. 15. 

14 Erdmann 1960: Fig. 128. 

15 Metropolitian Museum of Art 41.100.115. Erdmann 
1961: Abb. 14. Corcoran Gallery 26.284 (on loan to the 
Textile Museum). 

16 22,100.57. Milliken 1920: Pl. XIII; Breck and Morris 
1923: Fig. 19. 

17 Erdmann 1960: Fig. 81. Also, Corcoran Gallery 26.269, 
26.277. 

18 Museum fiir Islamische Kunst 15,64. For a color plate, 
see Erdmann 1962: Fig. 51. 6/0” X 40” (183.5 X 123 cm.). 
Warp: Z2S yellow silk. Weft: 2 shoots of Z green silk. 
Alternate warps greatly depressed. Pile: 2S and 3S wool in 
Senna knotting open to the left. 19 horiz. by 20 vert., or 


380 knots to the sq. in. In another place, 24 by 22 or 528. 
(Counts by M. H. Beattie). Woven bottom first. 

19 Yparmiiveszeti Muzeum 15.691. For a color plate, see 
Vegh and Layer 1925: Pl. 20. 5/3” X 3/9” (ca. 160 X 114 
cm.). Warp: S3Z and S2Z light yellow (formerly green?) 
silk. Weft: 2 shoots of U flame silk. Alternate warps 
slightly depressed. Pile: 2S and 3S wool and 2S and 3S 
ivory and light blue cotton in Senna knotting open to the 
left. 22 horiz. by 13 vert., or 286 knots to the sq. in. Woven 
bottom end first. Outer two cords are cabled of 3 warps, 
plied S, 

20 According to Worster 1916, the warps are of silk. 

21 97,375. 11” X 12”. Warp: Z2S light green silk. Weft: 
2 shoots of U red silk. Alternate warps depressed. Pile: 
2S and S2Z winder ply wool and 3Z ivory and 2Z light blue 
cotton, in Senna knotting open to the left. 21 horiz. by 21 
vert., or 440 to the sq. in. 

22 Dilley 1931: Pl. LIX; Hubel 1966: No, 118. 119. 

23 Thacher 1940: Pl. 9. 

24 Smith 1956: pp. 179-207, especially pp. 184-185, fig. 
172, 173. 

25 For example, 66708 from Qasr Ibrim, exhibited in the 
British Museum. 

26 Textile Museum R 33.5.4 (old R 3.93). Milliken 1920: 
Pl. VIU. 

Islamisches Museum, (East) Berlin I-23, Erdmann 
“1960: Fig. 82. Such forms may derive from tilework, as 
the figures from the N.E. side of the main sanctuary of 
the Blue Mosque at Tabriz. Hill and Grabar 1964: Front. 

27 2/6774, For a color plate see Akurgal 1966: p. 214. 
6/2” x 47” (190 X 140 cm.). Warp: S4Z light orange wool. 
Weft: 2 shoots of 2S wine red wool, Alternate warps de- 
pressed. Pile: 4S, 3S and Z and S spin used together. Wool, 
in Senna knotting open to the left. 16 horiz. by 16 vert., or 
256 knots to the sq. in. Has had a cable of warps at the 
edee, with an overcasting of yellow wool. Woven bottom 

rst. 

28 Aslanapa 1961: Tiles, Pl. 8b, 11, 12. 

29 1967,.24.1. 6/0” X 4/2” (182 X 127cm.). Warp: S4Z 
light yellow wool. Weft: 3 shoots of 3S and 2S wine red 
wool. Alternate warps depressed. Pile: 2S, 3S and Z and S 
wool used together. Senna knotting open to the left. 12 
horiz. by 11% vert., or 138 knots to the sq. in. Woven 
bottom first. 

30 American Art Association 1925: No. 45. 

81 17,120.137, 5’5” x 3/10%4” at top to 4/2” at bottom 
(165 X 119 to 127cm.). Warp: S4Z ivory wool, end-dipped 
light green. Weft: 2 and 3 shoots of 3S red wool (the third 
shoot may be 2S yellow). Alternate warps depressed. Pile: 
2S, 3S and 4S wool in Senna knotting open to the left. 
11 horiz. by 10% vert., or 115 knots to the sq. in. At sides, 
2 cables of 3 warps plied S. 

382:VT 1543, 55” X 3/11” 
1960. 

38 Troll 1937: Tabelle II, Typus IV, No. 9. Warp: S4Z 
light brown wool. Weft: 3 shoots of 4S red wool. Pile: 2 
strand, in Senna knotting open to the left. 10 horiz. by 9 
vert., or 90 knots to the sq. in. (Data after Siegfried Troll). 

34 Sarre and Martin 1912: Vol. I, Tafel 75. 610” X 4’6” 
(210 X 137 cm.). 

35 Museum fiir Islamische Kunst 77,321. 5/8” X 4/1” 
(174 X 124cm.). Warp: S4Z yellow wool, end-dipped light 
green. Weft: 3 and 2 shoots of 2S yellow wool. Alternate 
warps greatly depressed. Pile: 2S and 4S wool, in Senna 
knotting open to the left. 10 horiz. by 11 vert. or 110 knots 
to the sq. in. Woven bottom first. At edges, 2 cables of 3 
warps plied S with 2S red wool overcasting. Outer cable is 
beyond return of the weft. 


ve a) Metropolitan Museum 41.190.267. Erdmann 1961: 
.3 


(165 X 120cm.). See Miller 


b) Bavarian National Museum, Munich T1600. Erd- 
mann 1940: Abb. 19, 
37R 16.4.4 (formerly R 1.62). Kiihnel and Bellinger 
1957: pp. 63, 64; Pl. XXXI; color plate Pl. XXX. 6/1” X 
51” (186 X 155cm.). Warp: S4Z green wool. Weft: 2 
shoots of 3S or 2S red wool. Alternate warps depressed. 
Pile: 3S, 2S and S, S, Z or, S, Z (mixed spins) wool in 
Senna knotting open to the left. 114% horiz. by 12 vert., or 
138 knots to the sq. in. At the edges, 2 cables of 3 warps 
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of yellow wool, plied S, with 3S red wool overcasting. 
Woven bottom first. 

38 Smith 1956: pp. 191, 197 ff. 

39 Several modern imitations of this rug apparently exist. 

40 Islamisches Museum 63.13. An article on this fragment 
by Volkmar Enderlein for Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 
Forschungen und Berichte is in press, Warp: S4Z yellow 
wool. Weft: 2 shoots of 3S and 4S yellow wool. Alternate 
warps depressed. Pile: 4Z, 3S and mixed spins of wool, in 
Senna knotting open to the left. 13 horiz. by 11 vert., or 
143 knots to the sq. in. Actually, there are mixed spins 
in all elements, at least one warp having 3S and one Z 
strand, with Z and 2S strands running together in some 
weft shoots. Woven bottom end first. 

41a) Victoria and Albert Museum, London 491-1899. 
Wolfe and Wolfe 1927: Pl. XIX; b) Islamisches Museum 
1-6355. Bode and Kiihnel 1958: Pl. 3; c) Museum of Deco- 
rative Art, Budapest 14,800. (formerly Kunstgewerbe- 
museum, Kéln; perhaps then Giergl Kalman Collection) 
Bode and Kiihnel 1922: Abb. 94; d) Musée Jacquemart 
André, Paris; Beattie 1968: Fig. 4; e) Joseph V. Mc- 
Mullan Collection. McMullan 1965: Pl. 6. 

42 No. 790. 5/1” X 2/0” (154 X 62cm.). Warp: S4Z blue- 
green wool. Weft: 2 shoots of 2S and 3S wine red wool. 
Alternate warps depressed. Pile: 3S to 6S wool in Senna 
knotting open to the left. 16% horiz. by 12% vert., or 210 
knots to the sq. in. 

+3 Erdmann 1938: top of page 197. 

44 Approximately 17/3” by 10/04”. Warp: 54Z wool, 2 
strands dyed red, 2 yellow. Weft: 2 shoots of wool in 
varied 5S mixtures of red and yellow. Pile: 25, 3S, 4S wool 
and Z2S winder ply ivory cotton. Some of the side finish 
survives. 

45 cp. McMullan 1965: Pl. 6 and others of that type. 

46 No. 774. 

47 R 34.00.7 (formerly R 1.94) 

48 Approx. 480 X 350 cm. (15’9” X 116”). 

49 Aslanapa 1961: Tiles, Pl. VIIIa, XVa. 

50 No, 776. 

51 Museum fiir Islamische Kunst 1.66/62. Sarre and 
Trenkwald 1926-28: Vol. II. Pl. 50. Color plate, Erdmann 
1966: Tafel XII. cp. also the fragments of another Indian 
saph: Metropolitari Museum 22,100.72, Breck & Morris 
a Ee 11; also Kendrick and Tattersall 1922: Vol. II, 

. 30B. 

52 Smith 1956: pp. 184, 192. 

53 Later in the Paravicini Collection. There are frag- 
ments of a similar rug in the Metropolitan Museum: 
14.40.722, Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-28: Vol. II, Pl. 60 
and in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston: 08,388, These 
rugs have a pile of such very fine wool or Cashmere goat 
hair that they are sometimes taken for silk. Knot count 
approximately 2000 to the sq. in. 

54 McMullan 1965: Pl. 7. 

55 No. 7. Now in a Washington private collection. 20’2” x 
46". The design gives the impression of a wall arcade 
rather than a prayer carpet. 

56 Osterr. Museum fiir angewandte Kunst T1539. Bode 
and Kiihnel 1958: Fig. 121; Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-28: 
Vol. I, Pl. 37; also McMullan 1965: Pl. 30, 31, 32, Others 
are in the Museums at Lyons (29.465) and Budapest 
(14.901), the David Collection in Copenhagen, the Kevor- 
kian Collection and elsewhere. ; 

57 Bernheimer 1959: Abb. 16. 

58 Troll 1937: Fig. 8 (a greatly-pieced fragment). 

59 Erdmann ‘1961: Abb, 28. 

60 Schmutzler 1932: Pl. 51, 52, 53; McMullan 1965: 
Pl. 87. 

61 Grote-Hasenbalg 1936: Pl. 7; Hubel 1966: No. 2; 
Schlosser 1963: Fig. 124. 

62 Schmutzler 1932: Pl, 21, 22, 23, 28, 29. 

63 Breck and Morris 1923: Pl. 41; Maclean and Blair 
1924: No. 52, 54, 55. 

64 Breck and Morris 1923: Pl. 74. 

- 65 Schmutzler 1932: Pl. 32, 33; Breck and Morris 1923: 

1, 52. 

66 Breck and Morris 1923: Pl. 53 (Ornament at base of 
field is an insert); Grote-Hasenbalg 1936: Pl. 3. 

67 Breck and Morris 1923: Pl. 67. 


68 Tbid.: Pl. 52; Schmutzler 1932: Pl. 32. 

69a) Schlosser 1963; Figs: 114, 121; b) Breck and Mor- 
ris 1923: Pl. 70; c) Ellwanger 1903: Pl. IL. 

70 Schmutzler 1932: Pl. 36, 39, 40. 

Fie Schlosser 1963: Fig. 120; Breck and Morris 1923: 
Pl. 75. 
72 Erdmann 1941: Abb. 7-10; Schlosser 1963: Fig. 113. 
73Breck and Morris 1923: Pl. 73 
74 Thid.: Pl. 41, 74. 
75 Maclean and Blair 1924: No. 87. 
76 Breck and Morris 1923: Pl. 53, 54. 
77 Campana 1945: Pl. 80b, 78a. 
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